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Then, more wholesomely, he considered his tea and
moved towards his home.

At that precise moment in his home Inspector
Gurney was thinking of Broad.

* The fog's coming up again/ Mrs. Gurney said,
looking out of window. * I should wait a bit till it
clears/ Mrs. Gurney had the comfortable stoutness
that comes from good temper and no imagination.
In spite of loving Gurney with a real devotion and
bearing him three children, she was never anxious
about him.

Mists, fogs, murders and the Town Guard meant
nothing to her. Even now when Gurney was more
nervous and anxious about the future than she had
ever, in their twenty years of married life, known
him, she was quite unperturbed and fancied it was
his liver.

Gurney said, his legs stretched out, his head back,
his hands on his stomach: ' Broad, the verger, knows
a damned sight more than he'll say. What are they
all keeping so silent for? ' Then he told off on his
fingers: * Klitch, Broad, Leggett, Tom Caul, Moon,
Fanny's girl, the Furze mother and daughter, Mr.
Romney. , , /

c I wouldn't worry/ Mrs. Gurney said placidly.
They rented one of the little houses in Clark Street,
one of the oldest and most retired quarters in all the
town, up above Canon's Yard, running to the Bar-
ham Fields where the Town Wall used to run and
there are still some old stones to be seen. Mrs.
, Gurney loved this little house. Here she had borne
all three children, and the dahlia-scattered wallpaper
was almost hidden with the framed photographs.